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is shown the intimate relation that existed between the colony and Eng- 
land, which was still "home" to the colonial Virginian. Intimate bus- 
iness, social, and family relations were continued for many years even 
to the extent of the English ladies shopping for their kinsmen and 
friends in Virginia. The cultural life is set forth in several chapters 
including education, books, music, and religion, the book closing with a 
chapter on funeral customs. That moral and intellectual training in 
Virginia was not lacking is evidenced by the status of those who at the 
close of the colonial period were ready to assume the responsibility of a 
new and independent nation. 

If history is chiefly interesting when it is personal, then Mrs. Stanard 
has large claims for recognition ; her book is a continuous recital of per- 
sonal details, a hybrid between an inventory of a museum of personal 
property and a genealogical record. The book is an admirable example 
of what it claims to be, the intimate side of the personal life of colonial 
Virginia, and will furnish material for investigators in several fields, 
history, genealogy, and architecture. 

Idress Head Alvokd 

Trade of the Delaware district before the revolution. By Mary Alice 
Hanna. [Smith college studies in history, edited by John Spencer 
Bassett, Sidney Bradshaw Pay, volume n, no. 4] (Northampton: 
Smith college, 1917. 113 p. $.50) 
This excellent study begins very properly with a clear account of the 
economic conditions in the Delaware district before 1763. The trade 
boundaries of the time are accurately drawn and the determinant factors 
of the direction of trade shown. An otherwise clear account seems 
clouded on pages 245-246 by a few misplaced paragraphs on tariff legis- 
lation. Clearness, however, is quickly resumed by the disclosure that 
the district was more or less isolated from the mother country because 
it was principally controlled by the government of Pennsylvania and 
was of undesirable economic character when considered from the mer- 
cantile view-point. The products and industries of the district are next 
shown by one who has clearly mastered her sources on these points and 
gives the results of her study with due balance, relegating to her foot- 
notes in proper manner much of the detail. A clear account of the trade 
routes before 1763 follows, disclosing ability in the handling of sources 
from which a less able student would have been unable to extract the 
meat with satisfaction to the reader. 

In noting the presentation, thereafter, in chapter two, a study of 
the British legislation of 1763-1773 with such an exhaustive scholarship 
the reviewer becomes almost convinced that he is reading a work devoted 
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exclusively to a study of English trade administration. Can it be suc- 
cessfully maintained that the otherwise clean-cut study of the trade of 
a particular district is not interrupted by such an elaborated study of 
legislation so appropriate in a book confined to a general treatment of 
trade administration? 

The last chapter on the effect of the British legislation, though well 
done, covers colonial trade in general and often loses for the reader any 
clear view of the Delaware district. The chapter might very properly 
be included in a general study on British trade administration. Evi- 
dently an elimination of part of this material, which takes one too far 
afield, would enable the writer to impress the reader more convincingly 
of her conclusion that the legislation was economically untenable for the 
Delaware district. 

There can be no questioning the fact that the author has very thor- 
oughly and profitably studied widely in the public record office, the 
British museum, the house of lords, Bodleian library, All Soul's college, 
and in the Pennsylvania historical society library, as her well-arranged 
bibliography attests. 

E. B. Way 

Revolution in Virginia. By H. J. Eckenrode, Ph. D., associate professor 
of economics and history, Richmond college. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 311 p. $2.00 net) 

Because the historians of the revolution have chosen to center their 
narratives around the deliberations of the continental congress and the 
campaigns of the continental army such important phases of the general 
movement as the development of the revolutionary spirit within the sev- 
eral colonies and the creation of the new American states have not been 
accorded their proper emphasis. This volume, as the title indicates, is 
an attempt to remedy the defect, in part at least, by an examination of 
the events connected with the birth and progress of the revolution in 
the most populous and possibly the most conservative of the English col- 
onies in America. 

Owing to the fact that New Englanders were convinced that the rev- 
enue policy of the British government was threatening the life of their 
local industries and interfering with the prosperity of their merchants, 
the revolution in these colonies was primarily economic in character and 
was dominated by the middle class. In Virginia, on the other hand, it 
was almost entirely political in origin and although in time the great 
body of the people came to be involved, the local gentry and not the 
political demagogues shaped its course. 

Manifestations of Virginia's independent, self-reliant spirit which 



